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exclude slavery, he was repudiating the Dred
Scott decision and saying to the South that, in
spite of that decision, slavery could not spread;
the Territories could be denied to Southern con-
trol.

The answer Douglas gave was an extension
of that which he had outlined in his speech at
Springfield in June 1857 after the Dred Scott
decision. He said:

'It matters not what way the Supreme Court
may hereafter decide as to the abstract question
whether slavery may or may not go into a Terri-
tory under the Constitution, the people have
the lawful means to introduce it or exclude it
as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot
exist a day or an hour anywhere unless it is sup-
ported by local police regulations. These police
regulations can be established by the local
legislature, and if the people arc opposed to
slavery they will elect representatives to that
body who will by unfriendly legislation effec-
tually prevent the introduction of it into their
midst. If, on the contrary, they arc for it, then
legislation will favour its extension/

This answer meant that the Dred Scott de-
cision could be nullified by the failure of a
Territorial legislature to protect the rights of the
slave-owner. It was an answer which did Douglas
great harm with the Southern members of his
party. This Treeport Doctrine/ as it came to be
called, coupled with his quarrel with President
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